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considerable in solid and liquid bodies. The space occupied by the unit of volume of bodies is therefore far from being filled by the atomic substance itself; it comprises a portion of ether probably considerable. In other words, the conception of the density of bodies comprises two distinct but inseparable elements-namely, the ultimate particles which we term atoms or molecules, and the interatomic or intermolecular spaces. This remark will show the exact meaning which must be attached to the expressions c atomic volumes' and 6 molecular volumes.'
If the molecules were situated at equal distances in the different bodies, it is clear that a given volume of the latter would contain the same number of molecules ; the molecular weights would be proportional to the densities and the molecular volumes uniform. This is the case with the gases. We admit that they do perceptibly contain, in a given volume, the same number of molecules ; the relative weights of the latter are proportional to the densities. But it is different with olid and liquid bodies. Their molecules are situated at various distances, not only in different substances, but sometimes in the same body. Thus their coefficients of expansion are very different, and, moreover, vary for a given body, according to the temperature and physical condition of that body. This unequal distribution of molecules in solid and liquid bodies makes it impossible to discover a simple relation between the molecular weights and the density, like that which we have just mentioned in connection with gaseous bodies.
As regards liquid and solid elements, we know that